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THE  NEED  FOR  GREATER  THRIFT  AMONG  THE 
RISING  GENERATION  IN  AMERICA. 

L.  E.  WOLFE,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 

(Representing  the  American  Society  for  Thrift.) 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I am  deeply  interested  in  the  great  industry  represented  by 
the  able  business  men  assembled  here  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States — an  industry  which  takes  the  apparently  valueless  clay  at 
our  feet  and  fashions  it  into  myriad  forms  of  utility  and  beauty, 
and  which,  at  a time  when  the  great  saw  mills  and  paper  pulp 
mills  are  devouring  our  forests,  gives  security,  for  all  time,  that 
we  will  never  want  for  constructive  material.  I am  about  to  invite 
your  attention  to  an  educational  reform  which  goes  to  the  very 
foundation  of  our  social,  economic  and  industrial  structure,  and 
which,  I believe,  is  destined  to  become  universal  throughout  the 
country.  I have  put  most  of  the  elements  of  this  reform  to  a prac- 
tical test  in  large  systems  of  schools,  and  therefore  have  the  greater 
confidence  in  its  value. 

While  I thus  have  this  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  this 
reform,  I trust  I am  measureably  free  from  the  arrogance  of  the 
young  lawyer  who  stuck  up  the  sign,  “Any  question  answered  here." 
The  story  goes  that  when  the  ruler  of  a petty  principality  was  once 
making  his  rounds  he  came  upon  this  sign.  Upon  ascertaining 
that  it  had  been  put  up  by  a young  lawyer,  he  gave  him  three 
questions,  as  follows:  “How  many  baskets  of  dirt  in  that  hill? 
What  am  I worth?  What  am  I thinking  about?”  “I  will  return 
in  two  weeks,  and  if  you  faii  to  answer  those  questions,  your  head 
will  be  the  forfeit.”  The  questions  so  worried  the  young  lawyer 
that  he  lost  his  appetite  and  sleep.  His  friend,  the  miller,  noticing 
that  something  was  worrying  him,  secured  an  explanation  from  him. 
Said  the  miller,  “Change  suits  with  me,  and  I will  answer  those 
questions.”  On  the  appointed  day,  the  miller,  dressed  in  the 
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lawyer  s suit,  was  at  the  lawyer’s  office.  “Are  you  ready  to 
answer  those  questions?’’  said  the  Prince.  “Yes.,  sir.”  “How 
many  baskets  of  dirt  in  that  hill?”  “If  the  basket  is  just  the  size 
of  the  hill,  there  would  be  one ; if  half  the  size  of  the  hill,  there 
would  be  two,  etc.”  “How  much  am  I worth?”  “Our  Saviour 
was  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  I think  you  are  worth  about 
half  that  much.”  “What  am  I thinking  about?”  “You  are  think- 
ing I am  the  lawyer.  I am  not.  I am  the  miller.” 

Thrift  is  earning,  saving  and  intelligently  investing  for  self 
and  others ; or  thrift  is  such  use  of  one  s natural  and  acquired 
powers,  of  capital,  and  of  the  natural  agents  of  soil,  mine,  forest, 
stream  and  physical  forces  as  will  result  in  the  greatest  measure 
of  human  well-being.  Through  the  centuries,  under  the  banner 
of  thrift,  the  race  has  lifted  itself  from  primitive  ignorance,  penury 
and  weakness,  to  culture,  wealth  and  power.  In  this  triumphant 
march,  the  mind  and  the  muscle,  the  intellectual  and  industrial, 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  the  conquest  of  man’s  physical  en- 
vironment to  an  ever-increasing  measure  of  human  well-being. 

As,  down  the  centuries,  wealth  has  been  created  in  greater  and 
greater  measure  and  private  property  has  been  given  greater  se- 
curity, an  ever-increasing  amount  of  wealth  has  been  available 
in  the  form  of  capital  to  co-operate  side  by  side  with  labor  in  the 
production  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  transportation  and  the  means 
for  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  Taking  the  average  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  United  States  at  $1,200,  this  fruit  of  past  labor 
saved,  which  we  call  capital,  amounts  in  this  country  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $120,000,000,000.'.  To  get  a concrete  idea  of  the  won- 
derful increase  in  capital  throughout  the  civilized  world  during  the 
last  few  centuries,  one  needs  but  to  compare  the  present  invest- 
ment in  agriculture,  mining,  manufacture  and  transportation  with 
that  of  the  centuries  preceding,  and  especially  with  primitive  times. 
So  in  a very  true  sense,  in  all  the  departments  of  industry,  side 
by  side  with  the  present  laborers  and  co-operating  with  them,  are 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  past  who  have  transmitted  capital 
to  posterity  to  be  used  in  buildings,  machinery  and  materials. 

While  the  accumulation  and  saving  of  wealth  is  a material  fact, 
it  is  a fundamental  condition  of  all  great  intellectual,  moral, 
spiritual  and  humanitarian  progress.  It  makes  possible  the  scien- 
tific, medical  and  sanitary  investigations  that  are  doing  so  much 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  mankind. 

The  attainment  by  the  race  of  its  present  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion through  the  union  of  head  and  hand,  the  intimate  relation  of 
mind  and  muscle,  the  innate  desire  of  the  child  for  muscular 
activity,  and  the  many-sided  industrial  life  that  awaits  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  boys  and  girls,  all  emphasize  the  neces- 
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sity  for  a union  of  head  and  hand  in  our  state  and  city  educational 
systems  which  cost  us  $500,000,000  annually. 

On  the  farm  we  have  this  union.  Here,  during  the  crop  season, 
the  father  goes  forth  daily  to  lead  his  sons  in  agriculture,  stock 
raising,  fruit  culture  and  the  many  repairs  incidental  to  farm  life. 
The  ever-changing  conditions  of  soil,  seed,  moisture  and  heat  make 
heavy  demands  upon  the  resources  of  both  mind  and  muscle.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  the  many  farm  chores  and  care  of 
stock  keep  the  boy  industriously  alert.  The  training  on  the  farm 
for  the  girl  is  only  less  valuable  than  that  for  the  boy.  If  in  every 
countrj'  district  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  were  purchased  by  the 
board  near  the  school  house,  a residence  for  the  teacher  built  on 
this  tract,  the  teacher  employed  for  twelve  months,  and  even  a 
cheap  industrial  equipment  installed,  the  training  for  the  boy  on 
the  farm  would  be  much  better  than  it  is.  An  additional  improve- 
ment could  be  made  by  installing  a cooking,  sewing,  millinery 
and  laundry  department  and  hiring  both  a man  and  a woman. 
Both  of  these  teachers  should  be  employed  for  the  entire  year,  and 
should  be  the  leaders  for  the  district  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
mechanical  industry,  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  laundry,  games, 
recreations,  amusements,  as  well  as  in  literary  lines.  If  the  farm 
and  other  industrial  lines  were  thoroughly  organized,  a district 
that  had  heretofore  hired  one  teacher  for  six  or  eight  months 
would  find  itself  able  to  hire  two  for  twelve  Imonths. 

In  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  this  country,  where  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  reside,  the  father  goes  forth 
daily  to  his  profession,  business  or  labor,  while  his  sons,  during 
school  term,  attend  a school  where,  with  few  exceptions,  the  work 
is  exclusively  in  books.  During  the  vacation  of  from  three  to  five 
months  these  boys,  as  a rule,  idle,  run  the  streets  and  alleys,  and 
often  get  into  dissipation  and  crime.  Our  vacations  in  cities,  towns 
and  villages  might  aptly  be  called  the  training  schools  for  our 
jails  and  penitentiaries.  Neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  being 
able  to  lead  the  boy  in  systematic  habits  of  industry’  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  we  have  here  presented  one  of  the  most  difficult 
economic,  educational  and  moral  questions  before  the  American 
people.  What  is  the  solution  of  this  problem? 

First,  for  every  school  building  there  should  be  employed,  for 
the  entire  year,  a manual  training  teacher  who  possesses  natural 
mechanical  ability,  to  lead  the  boys  in  that  school,  during  school 
hours,  on  afternoons,  of  evenings,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  vaca- 
tion, not  only  in  formal  manual  training,  but  in  minor  school  and 
home  repairs — locks,  doors,  windows,  shades,  screens,  furniture, 
plumbing,  electric  lights,  gas,  lawn  mower,  sewing  machine ; and 
garden,  lawn  and  household  tools,  and  implements  generally.  The 


manual  training  teacher,  after  instructing  the  boys  in  certain  kinds 
of  repairs,  should  insist  on  this  knowledge  being  applied  in  the 
homes  of  the  boys.  As  the  work  progressed,  some  of  the  larger 
boys  would  be  found  able  to  make  more  important  repairs  and 
constructions  and  to  assist  the  manual  training  teacher  in  inspect- 
ing the  repairs  made  by  other  boys  not  so  proficient. 

In  the  second  place,  for  every  school  there  should  be  employed, 
for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  a man  who  is  not  only  a graduate 
of  an  agricultural  school,  but  has  had  several  months’  actual  ex- 
perience in  handling  large  crowds  of  boys  in  gardening.  It  should 
be  his  duty,  during  the  school  term,  on  afternoons,  after  school 
hours,  on  Saturdays  and  during  vacation,  to  lead  the  boys  of  his 
school  in  school  and  home  gardening,  in  the  culture  of  fruits,  and 
in  the  planting  and  care  of  ornamental  trees.  In  every  city,  town 
and  village  there  are  an  abundance  of  vacant  lots,  back  yards  and 
suitable  ground  near  the  end  of  car  lines  for  school  and  home 
gardens  and  school  farms.  In  these  same  towns  are  plenty  of  idle 
boys.  The  problem  is  to  bring  the  vacant  lots  and  the  idle  boys 
together.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  reform  the  industrial 
teachers  would  probably  do  much  book  work,  or  a man  might  be 
found  who  could  supervise  both  the  garden  and  the  manual  training 
instruction. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  plant  life.  Provide  the  ablest  scientist 
of  the  world  with  the  most  modem  laboratory  equipment  and  they 
are  powerless,  without  the  seed,  to  make  a single  vegetable  out  of 
soil,  moisture  and  heat.  Yet  the  modest  plant  converts  this  soil, 
heat  and  moisture  into  grains,  grasses,  fruits,  vegetables  and  nuts. 
If  we  seek  a cotton  fabric,  it  must  be  made  out  of  cotton  fibre, 
which  is  limited  in  quantity  and  relatively  expensive.  If  we  seek 
bread,  it  must  be  made  out  of  wheat,  which  is  limited  in  quality 
and  relatively  expensive.  But  if  we  seek  cotton  fibre  or  wheat 
they  can  be  made  out  of  soil,  moisture  and  sunshine,  which  are 
practically  unlimited  in  quantity  and  relatively  inexpensive.  If 
we  daily,  in  our  cities  and  towns,  saw  lumber  rotting,  unused,  we 
would  marvel  at  the  waste ; yet  we  daily  see  thousands  of  tons  of 
soil  and  stable  manure  unused,  the  latter  breeding  the  typhoid- 
carrying fly,  and  yet  we  marvel  not. 

For  each  school  building  there  should  be  employed,  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  a woman  to  lead  the  girls  of  that  district, 
during  the  school  term,  and  during  vacation,  not  only  in  the  formal 
cooking,  sewing  and  millinery  lessons,  but  to  stimulate  them  to 
take  active  and  Intelligent  part  in  the  domestic  duties  in  the  home. 
So  far  in  our  school  systems  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  home 
have  not  been  vitally  connected.  In  our  large  cities  where  manual 
training  has  been  taught  to  boys  for  a quarter  of  a century,  it  is 


difficult  to  find  any  large  i)er  cent  of  the  teachers  who  have  suc- 
cessfully stimulated  the  boys  In  their  classes  to  make  the  minor 
repairs  In  the  home.  And  although  cooking,  sewing,  millinery 
Instruction  has  been  given  for  a quarter  of  a century  In  these  cities. 
It  Is  the  exception  to  find  the  work  bearing  fruit  In  the  home,  at 
least  such  fruit  as  It  ought  to  bear.  A large  per  cent  of  the  grad- 
uates In  domestic  science  In  these  schools  have  never  taken  entire 
charge  of  the  cooking  In  the  home  for  a week,  or  even  for  a day. 
So  completely  has  the  textbook  fetich  taken  possession  of  the 
average  mother  that  she  excuses  her  daughter  from  most  of  the 
household  duties.  On  the  one  hand,  the  school  Is  to  blame  because 
It  has  so  emphasized  the  textbook  and  the  memorizing  of  much 
that  will  prove  of  but  little  value  that  the  average  parent  does  not 
understand  that  there  can  be  no  duties  more  Important  for  the  girl 
than  those  of  the  home.  The  school,  the  home,  the  press,  the 
pulpit  and  the  platform  should  teach  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  no 
school  work  can  be  sufficiently  Important  to  justify  a girl  In  neg- 
lecting to  take  an  Intelligent  and  sympathetic  part  In  the  many- 
sided  duties  of  the  home.  Although  the  cooking,  sewing,  sanitary 
and  general  household  plants  In  the  homes  of  this  country  cost 
a thousand  times  as  much  as  the  home  economic  plants  in  the 
schools,  with  few  exceptions,  the  former  are  not  systematically  used 
to  train  the  daughters  of  the  homes.  The  domestic  science  and 
domestic  art  teachers  in  the  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mothers,  on  the  other,  each,  can  teach  the  other  much.  The 
mothers  are  not  free  from  criticism  for  failing  to  teach  their 
daughters  all  they  know  about  household  duties,  and  insisting  upon 
their  daughters  practicing  what  they  have  been  taught. 

There  are  some  lines  of  Industrial  training  that  are  applicable 
to  both  boys  and  girls.  Such  are  the  study  and  extermination  of 
mosquitoes  and  flies ; the  keeping  of  the  school  rooms,  school 
grounds,  school  district  and  home  premises  sanitary  and  beautiful. 
In  practice  I have  found  many  girls  excelling  In  vegetable  garden- 
ing. All  girls  should  be  organized  for  flower  culture.  Another 
opportunity  for  Industrial  training  for  both  boys  and  girls  is  the 
collection,  for  sale,  of  waste  paper,  old  iron,  rubber  and  garments 
no  longer  needed  in  the  home.  To  avoid  the  danger  from  con- 
tagrlon  these  garments  should  be  brought  to  an  outbuilding  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  and  fumigated. 

Other  thlngrs  being  equal,  an  effort  is  effective  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  motive  that  Is  back  of  It.  The  foregoing  lines 
of  Industrial  training  appeal  to  the  pupil  because  he  Is  motor-tem- 
pered ; because  he  loves  to  do  things.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imag- 
ine anything  more  unnatural  than  our  present  exclusive  book-course 
of  study  In  doors,  for  pupils,  who  are  yearning  to  exercise  their 


muscles  in  doing  things.  If  the  states  of  the  Union  were  to  devise 
similar  courses  under  similar  conditions  for  all  our  adult  popula- 
tion, even  though  wages  were  paid,  there  would  be  almost  uni- 
versal rebellion.  The  life  of  the  race  has  been  one  of  great  mus- 
cular activity.  Before  our  present  industrial  civilization  man 
found  an  outlet  for  his  pentup  muscular  energy  in  fishing,  hunting, 
and  war ; and  he  girded  the  earth  with  human  corpses. 

But  man’s  great  motive  for  achievement  during  the  industrial 
centuries  has  been  that  for  the  accumulation  and  possession  of 
private  property.  We  should  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
master  motive  in  all  the  industrial  training  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
This  motive  is  paramount  in  all  professional,  business,  and  labor 
activities  among  our  adult  populations.  Man  has  been  in  this  game 
of  industrial  achievement  and  the  accumulation  of  property  from 
an  early  age  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  has  been  largely 
educated  through  this  activity.  He  has  been  in  this  game  from  the 
extracting  of  a handful  of  metallic  iron  from  the  ore  to  the  con- 
struction of  a million-doliar  blast  furnace  ; from  making  sun-dried 
brick  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates  to  the 
splendidly  equipped  clay  plants  of  the  present. 

This  property  idea  is  so  fundamental  with  the  race  that  it  should 
be  early  inculcated  among  boys  and  girls.  To  do  this  systematical- 
ly boys  and  girls  should  be  credited,  in  a book  kept  in  the  home 
and  in  the  school,  and  in  a small  blank  book  kept  by  them,  with 
whatever  they  do  that  possesses  real  value.  The  home  and  the 
school  could  agree  what  minor  chores  in  the  home  and  the  school 
should  not  be  made  note  of,  or  better,  what  should  be  recorded. 
To  further  encourage  the  desire  to  earn  and  save  and  to  invest  in- 
telligently, pupils  should  be  told  at  the  close  of  school  that  they 
would  be  expected  to  report  at  the  opening  of  school  the  amount 
earned  during  vacation,  the  amount  saved,  and  the  amount  intelli- 
gently invested  for  themselves  or  others.  The  amount  earned  and 
credited  to  children  in  the  home  might  be  given  wholly  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  familly,  partly  to  their  support,  or  the  amount  might 
be  paid  to  the  child  that  he  might  have  experience  in  investing  it 
or  depositing  it  in  a savings  bank — all  depending  upon  the  financial 
condition  of  the  home.  In  any  event,  the  child  should  have  credit 
for  what  he  has  earned.  At  stated  times,  and  especially  on  arriv- 
ing at  their  majority,  a certificate  might  be  given  the  boys  and 
girls  certifying  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  and  stating  briefly 
how  earned.  This  certificate  might  be  jointly  signed  by  the  heads 
of  the  school  and  the  home.  Such  certificate  would  not  only  be  a 
highly-prized  souvenir,  but  would  be  of  great  value  in  securing  a 
position.  The  problem  is  for  the  school,  the  home,  the  press,  the 
platform,  and  the  pulpit  to  hold  up  before  the  pupils,  ideals  of  in- 
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dustry  and  thrift  till  these  ideals  become  controlling  motives  in 
their  lives;  till  a boy  will  be  just  as  proud  of  earning  550,  $100, 
or  $200  during  the  year  as  he  now  is  of  making  a home  run  or  a 
touchdown  ; and  a girl  will  be  just  as  proud  of  making  her  dress 
and  hat,  or  of  taking  entire  charge  of  the  home  as  she  now  is  of 
high  grades  or  social  prominence.  The  beauty  of  this  policy  is 
that  the  boys  and  girls  who  excel  in  industry  and  thrift  will  fre- 
quently not  be  those  who  have  been  excelling  in  books  and  athletics, 
thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  a larger  number  of  pupils  to  excel  in 
commendable  work.  With  our  present  exclusive  book  course,  sons 
and  daughters  who  are  contributing  largely  to  the  support  of  the 
home  or  whose  chief  talent  is  not  in  mastering  the  printed  page, 
see  high  grades  (accompanied  with  words  of  praise)  meted  out  to 
classmates  who  may  be  so  trifling  in  the  home  as  even  to  leave  all 
chores  to  be  done  by  an  over-worked  father  or  mother.  The  teach- 
er is  quite  frequently  a woman  who,  because  of  her  superiority  in 
books,  was  shielded  from  home  duties  during  her  school  life,  and, 
since  entering  upon  teaching,  could  not,  of  course,  keep  in  vital 
touch  with  domestic  duties.  We  could  not  expect  such  a teacher 
to  appreciate  the  pupil  who  excels  in  helpfulness  in  the  home  as 
much  as  she  does  the  pupil  who  excels  in  books.  To  such  teacher 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  misguided  mothers  have  given  over 
practically  the  entire  training  of  their  daughters- — daughters  whose 
primary  goal  is  home-making  and  motherhood. 

Let  no  mother  delude  herself  into  believing  that  she  has  per- 
formed her  duty  in  training  her  daughter  for  home-making  by  re- 
quiring her  to  tag  in  the  wake  of  her  leadership,  performing  odds 
and  ends  indifferently  and  without  initiative  or  plan.  That  this 
training  may  be  of  real  value,  the  daughter  must  be  assigned  defi- 
nite duties  and  held  solely  responsible  for  their  satisfactory  per- 
formance. The  wise  mother  will  begin  with  the  simple  and  pass, 
by  easy  steps,  to  the  more  difficult — the  preparation  of  a single 
dish,  the  preparation  of  an  entire  meal,  the  care  of  the  meals  or  of 
the  entire  home  for  a day,  a week,  a month. 

When  public  sentiment  gets  strongly  back  of  this  program  of 
industrial  training  and  thrift,  and  our  boys  and  girls  have  tasted 
the  sweets  of  personal  achievement  and  earning,  and  private  own- 
ership, they  will  have  the  same  joy  in  doing,  earning,  saving,  and 
investing  that  their  parents  have.  This  continual  receiving,  by  chil- 
dren, from  parents  and  giving  little  or  nothing  in  return  makes 
them  selfish,  helpless,  wasteful,  and  unappreciative.  They  .have 
little  occasion  to  learn  the  value  of  a dollar  in  the  only  way  that 
one  can  learn  it — by  earning  it — and  consequently  are  wasteful 
and  destructive  of  property.  If  the  doctrine  of  this  address  were 
practiced  throughout  this  country,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  school  desks  carved  by  penknives  or  so 
many  v^alls  of  school  houses  and  outbuildings  defaced ; and  boys 
and  girls  would  learn — not  by  lecturing  them — that  all  property  Is 
sacred  in  that  it  embodies  the  labor  and  savings  of  a fellow  man. 
School  savings  banks  should  be  organized  for  every  school,  not 
principally  for  the  deposit  of  what  has  been  given  children  by  their 
parents,  but  of  what  they  have  earned.  The  child  should  be 
early  taught  that  an  adult  should  give  back  to  society  what  he 
takes  from  it ; that  an  adult  who  does  not  serve  society  In  some 
way  is  a cipher. 

Parasitism  and  mendicancy  have  taken  such  possession  of  child, 
youth,  and  adult  in  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages  that  business 
and  professional  men  are  continually  importuned  by  children  and 
persuasive  women  and  men,  to  make  a contribution,  to  buy  a 
ticket,  to  “take  a chance.”  Quite  frequently  the  cause  is  a worthy 
one;  but  it  seems  so  much  easier  to  beg  than  to  earn  that  begging 
has  become  a great  nuisance. 

While  the  foregoing  reform  is  primarily  education.  In  that  It  fits 
the  boys  and  girls  for  the  greatest  adult  service  to  society.  It  re- 
sults in  quite  a substantial  addition  to  individual,  community,  and 
national  wealth.  Many  boys,  by  the  time  they  are  twenty-one, 
would  earn  $1,000  ; many  more,  $500,  and  a large  army  of  boys 
and  girls,  from  $100  to  $400.  These  earnings  in  connection  with 
the  habits  of  Industry  and  thrift  formed  in  making  the  earnings, 
would  go  far  towards  insuring  financial  success  in  their  life  work. 
During  my  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  two  thousand  boys  did  gardening,  and  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
It  was  demonstrated  that  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  vegetables  could  be  annually  harvested  from  an  acre.  I esti- 
mate that  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  two  million  pupils  able  to  make  substantial  earnings  In 
gardening.  This  would  include  many  over-age  boys  below  grade 
five,  and  some  girls.  At  the  very  low  estimate  of  an  average  of 
ten  dollars  per  pupil,  we  have  $2,000,000  from  gardening  alone. 
This  takes  no  account  of  the  earnings  by  boys  from  repairs,  from 
raising  poultry,  from  jobs,  etc. ; and  of  the  earnings  of  girls  from 
cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  general  household  duties,  and  jobs.  I 
estimate  that  there  are  3,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts who  are  large  enough  to  make  substantial  earnings  in  their 
various  duties  on  the  farm,  and  that  their  labor  Is  worth  to  the 
home  an  annual  average  of  at  least  fifty  dollars,  giving  a total  for 
the  rural  communities  of  $150,000,000  a year.  When  this  industrial 
reform  shall  have  been  put  In  complete  operation  in  cities,  towns, 
and  villages — including  suburban  truck  farming — there  is  no  reason 
why  the  2,000,000  urban  pupils  should  not  average  an  annual 
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earning  of  fifty  dollars,  giving  a total  of  $100,000,000  a year. 
This  $100,000,000  urban  earnings  added  to  the  $150,000,000  rural 
earnings  gives  a grand  total  of  $250,000,000  a year,  vyhich  is  half 
of  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  United  States  for  public  educa- 
tion. It  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  the  systematic  practice  of 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift  during  childhood  and  youth  would 
add  ten  times  this  much  to  the  adult  life  earnings,  and  would  cor- 
respondingly increase  savings.  The  value  to  character  is  inestima- 
ble. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  entire  industrial  program  for  boys 
and  girls  contributes  to  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health.  Mpst 
of  the  work  is  done  in  the  open  air,  and  is  therefore,  in  its  effects, 
the  very  opposite  of  the  labor  of  the  factory  child.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  foregoing  industrial  program,  by  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  family,  makes  it  less  necessary  that  the  child 
go  into  the  factory,  or  that  children  leave  school  at  so  early  an 
age  to  go  into  any  wage-earning  employment. 

Consider  how  much  happier,  more  helpful,  and  less  liable  to  vice 
and  crime  is  the  boy  who  has  been  thus  trained,  when  later,  as 
husband  or  grown  son,  he  comes  home  from  his  profession,  busi- 
ness, or  labor.  Consider  also  how  much  happier,  helpful,  and  less 
liable  to  need  the  assistance  of  the  divorce  court  will  be  the  wom- 
an who,  as  a girl,  was  thoroughly  trained  in  homemaking.  The 
telling  indictment  against  our,  in  many  respects,  most  excellent 
free  school  system  is  that,  with  an  expenditure  almost  double  that 
of  a dozen  years  ago,  criminal  costs,  divorces,  suicides,  and  calls 
for  charity  are  on  the  increase,  and  our  penitentiaries  and  jails 
crowded.  I believe  a careful  investigation  would  show  that  a very 
large  per  cent  of  criminals  from  rural  districts  get  their  inspira- 
tion from  association  with  the  idle,  vicious,  and  criminal  classes 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

How  shall  this  reform  be  put  into  practical  operation?  Ele- 
ments of  it  are  being  put  into  operation  in  the  cities  and  few 
towns  that  have  installed  manual  training,  vocational,  or  techni- 
cal school  plants,  and  in  the  few  schools  that  have  undertaken 
gardening.  But  there  is  urgent  need  for  a fuller  use  of  the  me- 
chanical sbhool  plants  already  installed — on  afternoons  after 
school,  on  evenings,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  vacations — and 
especially  that  this  Industrial  training  bear  fruit  in  the  home — in 
repairs  and  useful  articles  by  the  boys  and  in  home  duties  by  the 
girls : that  in  every  town  and  village,  boys  be  given  access  to  at 
least  a few  tools,  and  taught  to  use  them  in  practical  lines ; and 
that  gardening,  which  requires  so  few  tools  and  whose  returns 
can  be  made  to  pay  for  teacher,  tools  and  seed,  become  universal. 
Those  of  us  who  recall  how  many  articles  and  repairs  were  made 
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on  the  home  farm  of  our  childhood  with  a few  tools,  and  how 
much  skill  in  cooking  was  acquired  in  a modest  kitchen,  realize 
what  a mistake  it  is  to  postpone  all  industrial  training  in  a town 
till  an  expensive  plant  can  be  installed.  As  the  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  the  doctrine  of  this  address  becomes  more  general  we  may 
hope  that  many  of  the  useless  and  inappropriate  birthday  and 
Christmas  presents  may  take  the  form  of  a saw,  hammer,  chisel, 
plane,  hoe,*  or  rake  for  use  in  the  home  by  the  boy. 

While  jindustrial  training  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  has  been 
introduced  quite  rapidly  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  seems 
strange  that  as  intelligent  a people  as  we  have  in  the  United  States 
would  not  have  long  since  made  the  reform  here  advocated  uni- 
versal. The  postponement  of  the  reform  is  due  to  that  great 
enemy  of  progress,  tradition.  An  exclusive  book  course  in  rural 
communities  where  farm  life  gives  quite  ample  industrial  training 
is  consistent ; but  is  unreasonably  inconsistent  in  urban  communi- 
ties with  no  farm  life.  Starting  with  an  all-book  course,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  only  four  per  cent  of  our  population  was 
urban,  this  course  has  been  continued  till  nearly  half  our  popu- 
lation is  urban.  As  individuals  and  as  a nation,  we  have  lost  an 
amount  running  up  into  the  billions  by  failure  to  introduce  an  effi- 
cient, many-sided  industrial  training  as  our  communities  have  be- 
come increasingly  urban  during  the  last  century. 

Those  who  pronounce  this  reform  too  utilitarian  should  con- 
sider the  helplessness,  suffering,  and  failure  to  meet  financial  obli- 
gations among  a large  per  cent  of  our  population — all  largely  the 
result  of  failure  to  train  to  habits  of  industry  and  thrift. 

In  order  that  the  play  instinct  in  children  might  be  the  better 
ministered  to,  all  industrial  teachers  for  both  boys  and  girls 
should  be  trained  to  lead  them  in  athletics,  games,  and  literary, 
musical,  and  other  recreations. 

Following  are  some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of 
the  reforms  advocated  in  this  address:  the  industrial  helplessness 
of  urban  children  who  have  beeen  spoiled  by  unwise  and  indul- 
gent parents ; the  quite  general  belief  on  the  part  of  the  major- 
ity of  parents  and  teachers  that  the  paramount  aim  of  education 
is  the  mastery  of  the  printed  page  instead  of  preparation  for  a 
many-sided  social  service,  which  include  a mastery  of  the  printed 
page;  the  insufficient  supply  of  men  and  women  who,  by  nature 
and  training,  can  successfully  lead  our  boys  and  girls  in  indus- 
trial education  ; sufficient  time  to  do  both  the  book  and  industrial 
work  ; additional  expense. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  even  these  most 
helpless  boys  and  girls  can  be  readily  lead  in  industrial  education 
by  competent  teachers,  and  that  industrial  training  so  reacts  upon 
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the intellect  that  pupils  taking^itvi^ually  excel,  even  in  book  work, 
those  who  do  not  take  it  Besides,  the  extension  of  the  school 
day  and  the  use  of  Saturdays  and  vacatiofts,^uch  more  time  would 
be  afforded  for  industrial  training.  By  anoNijy,  we  will  become 
completely  rational  and  intelligent  in  our  schem^  for  education 
and  will 
that  the 
dustrial 
ever,  thi 

tive,  individuality,  and  self-reliance.  A great  additional  saving 
of  time  can  be  effected  by  omitting  from  the  course  of  study  all 
that  is  not  essential  and  vital,  by  memorizing  less,  and  by  train- 
ing our  teachers  better,  and  electing  and  promoting  them  uni- 
formly on  merit.  While  institutions  for  the  training  of  industrial 
teachers  are  rapidly  multiplying  it  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the 
teachers  who  undertake  this  preparation  are  not  naturally  me- 
chanical. Their  industrial  training  is  only  a veneering.  Wher- 
ever possible,  the  work  of  such  teacher  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  employment  of  a practical  mechanic  for  boys  and  a practical, 
cultured  home-maker  for  girls. 

Many  may  consider  the  possible  additional  expense  the  chief 
obstacle.  The  man  who  directs  the  mechanical  and  garden  work 
and  the  woman  who  directs  the  sewing,  cooking,  and  millinery  in 
each  town  school  will  cost  but  little  more  than  an  academic  teach- 
er, and  the  program  can  be  so  arranged  that  all  teachers  will  be 
kept  employed  and  all  pupils  busy.  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
having  more  than  one  building,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  cook- 
ing and  shop  plants,  pupils  should  be  brought  to  a center  for 
industrial  training  and  separate  teachers  (devoting  their  entire 
time  to  their  respective  specialties),  employed  for  mechanical 
training  for  boys,  gardening,  cooking,  and  sewing  and  millinery. 
I feel  confident  that,  at  no  distant  day,  these  industrial  centers 
will  be  superceded  by  junior  high  schools,  attended  by  the  pupils 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years,  where  they  will  re- 
ceive both  their  book  and  industrial  instruction  from  trained  spe- 
cialists, thus  avoiding  the  ■waste  of  time  in  going  to  an  industrial 
center  and  returning  from  it  during  school  hours,  permitting  a 
reasonable  measure  of  safe  specialization,  and  giving  stronger 
teachers.  For  every  additional  dollar  spent  in  industrial  equip- 
ment, tens,  if  not  hundreds  of  dollars  will  be  saved  in  greater 
thrift  and  reduction  of  costs  for  vice  and  crime. 

By  and  by  we  will  learn  that  it  is  wise  for  all  urban  communi- 
ties to  provide  work,  at  nominal  wages,  for  all  unemployed  adults, 
and  to  prohibit  begging.  For  this  purpose  a suburban  truck  farm 
■would  be  invaluable.  There  are  several  million  men  in  the  cities. 


pay  all  teachers  everywhere  for  twelve  months,  in  order 
pupils  may  have  leadership  and  direction  books,  in- 


training, and  play,  for  practically  the  entire 
s extension  of  the  period  of  guidance  need  not 
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towns,  and  villages  of  this  country,  who,  by  reason  of  age,  lack  of 
special  training,  or  strength,  are  unable  to  compete  with  trained 
younger  and  stronger  men  in  the  professions,  business,  or  different 
lines  of  labor.  Practically  all  of  these  men  would  be  glad  to  be 
doing  something  suited  to  their  strength  and  training.  It  would 
be  economy  for  every  urban  community  to  own  a good  truck  farm 
and  to  set  aside  a block  or  more  in  the  city  where  these  unfortu- 
nate people  could  earn  something  in  various  lines  suited  to  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  provided  with  entertainment,  amusement, 
and  the  companionship  of  those  of  similar  age  and  experience. 
No  community  has  done  its  full  social  duty  when  it  has  within  its 
limits  such  a large  per  cent  of  these  men  who,  although  surrounded 
by  sons  or  daughters,  are  nevertheless  lonely  and  unhappy,  and 
are  living  largely  in  the  past.  The  doctrine  of  thrift  is  that  not 
a dollar  or  a laborer  can  be  idle  without  affecting,  to  some  degree, 
the  whole  social  structure.  The  solidarity  of  society  teaches  us 
that  every  human  being  must  have  a living.  If  he  does  not  earn 
this  living,  it  must  come  off  of  those  who  do  earn  it  for  him. 

Again,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  effect  of  a reform  like 
this  upon  the  improvement  of  the  race.  As  the  garden  teachers, 
as  a rule,  would  be  men,  gardening  furnishes  an  opportunity  of 
putting  more  men  into  our  schools,  as  does  mechanical  industrial 
teachers  for  boys.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  are  women,  and  over  ninety  per  cent  women  in  many  of 
our  large  cities.  While  the  work  of  woman  in  the  schoolroom  has 
been  of  the  highest  character,  both  boys  and  girls  need  the  influ- 
ence of  men  and  women  in  the  schools  as  they  do  in  the  homes. 
The  ever  increasing  number  of  superior  women  in  the  schoolroom 
and  in  other  lines  heretofore  occupied  by  men,  thus  cutting  these 
women  off  from  motherhood,  can  but  tell  disastrously  upon  the 
future  of  the  race.  Besides,  the  t»aining  in  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift  among  the  rising  generation  will  lead  to  reasonably  early 
marriages  and  more  economic  and  simple  home  life.  This  will  be 
recognized  as  both  an  economic  and  a moral  gain. 

Although  a large  number  of  educators  and  laymen  are  doing 
most  valuable  work  to  bring  about  an  education  of  head,  hand, 
and  heart,  it  was  reserved  for  Simon  W.  Straus,  a Chicago  banker, 
through  the  organization  and  financing  of  the  American  Society 
for  Thrift,  to  give  signal  emphasis  to  the  need  for  greater  thrift 
in  America — the  most  wasteful  civilized  country  on  the  globe. 
Since  its  organization,  this  society,  through  the  press  and  circulars, 
has  done  much  to  make  sentiment  in  favor  of  greater  thrift.  Hav- 
ing had  much  experience  with  the  organization  of  pupils  for  gard- 
ening and  for  the  study  and  extermination  of  mosquitoes,  I re- 
cently communicated  with  Mr.  Straus  on  the  possibilities  of  great- 
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er  thrift  among  the  rising  generation  of  this  country.  My  com- 
munication together  with  a subsequent  conference  led  to  this  ad- 
dress to  you  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  Thrift. 
Mr.  Straus  Is  considering  the  feasibility  of  employing  a permanent 
field  agent  to  arouse  sentiment  and  to  assist  In  forming  local 
thrift  organizations  in  towns  and  cities.  The  plan  of  the  field 
agent  would  be  to  visit  the  towns  and  cities  that  would  guarantee 
him  a representative  audience  from  all  the  professions,  trades, 
classes  of  business  and  labor,  and  organizations,  in  the  towns 
and  cities  visited.  It  is  believed  that  In  many  towns  and  cities 
there  Is  sufficient  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  educational  reform. 
If  organized,  to  successfully  carry  it  out. 

One  of  the  greatest  obligations  that  rests  upon  a human  being 
Is  to  render  to  society  the  greatest  service  for  which  he  is  capa- 
ble. We  are  coming,  more  and  more,  to  realize  that  any  honora- 
ble, helpful  service  Is  in  a high  sense  divine.  There  are  so  many 
worthy  and  great  causes,  outside  of  our  regular  vocation,  that  call 
upon  us  for  service  that  we  are  often  in  doubt  where  to  expend  our 
surplus  energies.  I trust  that  some  of  you,  able  men  and  women, 
will  feel  called  upon  to  lead  in  this  educational  reform  in  yo\ir 
respective  communities.  One  whose  life  has  been  rich  In  service 
can  join  heartily  with  the  great  Tennyson  in  his  poem. 

CROSSING  THE  BAR.  * 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me. 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I embark. 

For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  floods  may  bear  me  far, 

I hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I have  cross’d  the  bar. 


(Applause.) 


